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NAZAR *"E 


About two hours fr. m \loant Tabor,” 


says P| traveller. “we begun to descend 


the slope that leads into the vale of Naz- 
areth. the 
of the valley, on the acclivity 
hills that 


has sometimes been compared to 


reve ,* . 
I ne town ties on west side 


of ove of 


meet there. ‘ji 


the any 
valley 


acup; and the hills have all a whitish 


Cc 


appearance, from the limestone of which 


they are composed. 


There are numerous tracks worn 


, leading 


directions, 


deep into the caleareous rock: 
from the town in different to 
neighboring villages, on the other side 
of the hill. 


white stone, and appeared to be more 


ry : 
lhe houses are of a very 


substantial and regularly built than those 


of any other towns of Palestine. he 


buildings of the convent are massy, and 
there isa mosque in the town, adorned 
were noruins 


W ith cy pr ess trees, There 


a == = - —-—- —= 
a ae 


TH. 
visible, except the 
near 


remains of an old 
khan. ithe entrance of the town. 
Fig and Olives abounded in the 
gardens, hedged in with prickly pear. 
The women at the well also appeared to 

betier dressed, and in more comforta- 
ble circumstances, than in 


trees 


most other 
places of the land; and, on the whole, 
we found Nazareth a more thriving place 
than we had antic'pated. 

* We put up our horses at the khan, 
which is one of the best specimens we 
met the The ba- 
zZaar, however, Was poor, having no great 
show 


with of eastern inn. 


of thines for sale. Cusas and eu- 
cloths and red shoes. formed ¢ 
the staple commoi(ities. 


cumbers, 
A great many 
bony-featu ed Bedawins, with the rope 
of camel’s hair round their 
loitering 


heads, were 
about the street. 
* The situation of Nazareth is very re- 
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tired ; and it is said that, on account of 
its seclusion, the worthless chaiacters of 
Galilee resorted thither, until at length 
the town became a proverb for wicked- 
ness. 

“ We visited the convent, and saw all 
its pretended wonders. From the gare 
den the monks pointed out to us the 
Mount of Precipitation, regarded by 
them as the hill from which the angry 
Nazarines wished to cast the Saviour 
headlong, about a mile and a half distant 
from the town. 

“This is a tradition which disproves 
itself, being contrary to the express 
words of the Gospel narrative: ‘ They 
rose up and thrust him out of the city, 
and led him unto the brow of the hill, 
whereon the city was built, that they 
might cast him downheadlong,’ (Luke iv. 
29. We next visited the place which 
Dr. Clark conjectured to be the true pre- 
cipice, immediately above the small 
church ofthe Maronites. This is really 
a continuation of the hill on which the 
city is built. It is composed of lime- 
stone rock, forming several precipices, 
so that a person cast down from above, 
would, without doubt, have more than one 
dangerous fall. We had no hesitation, 
when standing there, in concluding, that 
the brow of that hill was the very spot 
where the men of Nazareth rejected the 
Lord of Glory. 

“The white rocks all around Nazareth 
give it a peculiar aspect. It appears dry 
and tame ; and thiseffect is increased by 
the trees being powdered over with dust 
during the summer season. The heat 
was very great, and the glare from the 
rocks painful to the eyes. There is a 
good fountain near the entrance of the 
town, called the fountain of the Virgin,* 





* We wish always to keep our readers in 
mind of the very doubtful nature of most of 
the local traditions of Palestine, and would 
refer them to Dr. Robinson’s remarks in for- 
mer numbers of this Magazine. We hope that 
our readers will ever make a strong discrim- 
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because it is said that Mary and her son 
were in the habit of drawing water there. 

“We left Nazareth by a well worn 
track, leading over the rocky hills to the 
north west, passing on our right, a vil- 
lage called Reineh. Beyond this lies 
Kefr Kenna, general!y supposed to be 
Cana of Galilee, where Jesus made the 
water wine. The researches of Robin- 
son go far to prove, that the true site of 
Cana of Galilee is not Kafr Kenna, but 
Kana el Jelil, a ruined village three hours 
north of Nazareth. The latter village 
was within our view, after leaving Se- 
phourieh, but we did not take notice of 
it.” 

The preceding description we have 
copied from the “ Narrative of a Mission 
of Enquiry to the Jews, from the Church 
of Scotland, in 1839:” on many ac- 
counts a very interesting book. Some of 
our readers who have not seen it, we 
feel certain, will be greatly pleased with 
its perusal. And we will take this oppor- 
tunity to make a remark, which may 
be useful in more than one way. Every 
person is not aware of the number of 
valuable books which are to be found in 
many sabbath-school libraries, nor of the 
facilities which those institutions offer, 
for the introduction of entertaining and 
useful books in their neighborhoods, and 
for their own use of them. ‘Their sole 
object is not only to provide little chil- 
dren with reading: but they are designed 
to comprise works for the teachers ; and 
if among the teachers are found some of 
the most intelligent members of society, 
as should always be the case, biblical 
works of the highest worth may be ap- 
propriately placed in the library. Al- 
ready many books of superior value are 
on the list of some of the Sabbath School 
Societies, and numerous others have been 
obtained from the bookstores, and placed 
on the shelves of some of the libraries. 





ination between a reverence of places and a 
love of Christian doctrine. 
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Among others we may mention the vol- 
ume from which the preceding extracts 
have been taken. It contains numerous 
observations and results of enquiry made 
by the mission in Egypt, Syria, Greece 
and many other countries of Europe 
through which they passed. It gives al- 
so maps of the route, and a number of 
engravings of remarkable scenes and 
objects, observed at different parts of the 
tour. Whoever values geographical and 
historical knowledge, particularly that re- 
lating to the bible, and has felt the want 
of authentic sources of information, must 
rejoice at the abundance of good books, 
now so extensively diffused, and offered 
to children, and persons of all classes 
throughout our country. We would on- 
ly add here, that almost every person in 
our country, has opportunities to promote 
the extension of such benefits, by labors 
easily applied, and richly repaying the 
laborer at every step. 





——_ 


Francesco 8izzi, 


Dr. Nichol, in his treatise on the Solar 
System, speaks of Galileo’s invention of 
the telescope, and of the effect of the 
discoveries of Galileo, by the telescope, 
on the minds of the academicians and 
great men of that day. 

Gialileo and his telescope were fairly 
hated; his opponents would not look 
through the instrument, but resolutely 
opposed a flat denial to all the assertions 
of Galileo in regard to the brilliant tele- 
scopic phenomena in the heavens! The 
discovery of the satellites of Jupiter, es- 
pecially, threw the learned world into 
excitement. These sateliies were, at 
first, called four new planets; and in- 
stead of being received with joy, as in- 
dications of advancing knowledge and 
accuracy in science, the learned univer- 
sities and schoolmen were determined to 
annihilate them, as a blasphemous here- 
sy which ought by no means to be coun- 
tenanced. Look through the telescope 
to behold them, these scholars would not, 
because thereby they would have become 
participants in the great sin of the arch 
heretic Galileo, and exposed themselves 
io the power of the enemy iu being de- 
ceived by his unholy magic ; and so, as 
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they would not test his discoveries by 
experiment, they came to the conclusion 
to put them down by metaphysical logic. 

Among the principal opponents of Gal- 
ileo, was the worthy Francesco Sizzi, an 
astronomer of no mean note, and a towns- 
man of Galileo’s, who thus gravely and 
mathematicaliy—while sitting in his arm- 
chair and deeply cogitating—settled the 
whole matter of the four satellites, and 
sent them packing. 

‘There are only seven windows given 
to animals in the domicil of the head, 
through which the air is admitted to the 
tabernacle of the body, to enlighten, 
warm and nourish it; which windows 
are the principal parts of the microcosm, 
namely, the little world Man; and these 
windows are two nostrils, two ears, two 
eyes, and one mouth—7. So the heav- 
ens area Microcosm, or the Great World 
represented by the little world; hence 
there can be only seven windows in the 
heavens, viz; two favorable stars, (Ju- 
piter and Venus,) two _ unpropitious 
stars, (Mars and Saturn,) two luminaries, 
the (Sun and Moon,) and one different, 
(Mercury)—7. Ergo, the four new 
planets or satellites said by Galileo to 
be in existence, are falsehoods or decep- 
tions of the devil, and not to be believed 
in by good men!’ 

Besides, continued the learned and 
erudite Sizzi, there are other phenomena 
of nature, such as the seven metals, and 
various other facts, which it would be 
too tedious to mention, from all of which 
we gather the truth that the number of 
planets is seven, and seven only, neither 
more nor Jess. And have not the Jews 
and other nations, as well modern as an- 
cient, adopted the division of the week 
into seven days, on the axiom that there 
are but seven planets after which they 
have named the days?’—*Now (we 
use the language of the learned Sizzi, as 
given in Nichols on the Solar System, 
page 51,) if we increase the number of 
planets, this whole system falls to the 
ground.”—Christian Alliance. 





The father of Sir Robert Peel was a 
cotton manufacturer, and at his death 
left property to the amount of $12,000,- 
000. ‘The present Premier, the Prime 
Minister, was a classmate of Lord By- 
ron.—WNSelected. 








Asa bird is known by his note, so is 
a man by his discourse.—SE . 
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The * chingel Glacier. 
‘Concluded from page 663.) 


As soon as they had reached a suffi- 
cient height to set rifle at defiance, they 
turned round, and stool to look at us, as 
if in mockery of our want of ability to 
follow them ; then, having satisfied their 


own and our curiosity, they darted off 


again, and were quickly lost amid impen- 
etrable fastnesses. 

And now began the real labors of the 
day. ‘The snow lay many yards thick, 
covering the glacier. We sank into it 
ankle-deep, as we dragged our feet 
through it in silence. ‘The cold was be- 
ginning to be felt severely, in spite of the 
exercise. We had stopped a few min- 
utes to take some bread and kirsch-was- 
ser, but the cold warned us to proceed, 
and our repast was finished in motion. 
Nothing could be more laborious than 
our travel through the yielding snow. 
The more we exerted ourselves, the 
more we were retarded by the half-hard 
crispness, which gave way as soon as we 
trod heavily upon it. In this manner 
we continned forcing our way for an 
hour, and yet the summit of the inclined 
plane was apparently as far off as ever. 


The difference between our immediate 
view of the Swiss Alps, and the appear- 
ance they bore at various distances, re- 
curred to rny mind, and made the pre- 
sent feel a yet more cutting frost. But 
it was not in imagination only. 

My legs ached, and my feet were be- 
numbed, so that I scarcely knew where 
I placed them. ‘The higher we ascended 
the slopes, the more the snow increased 
in softness, and from ankle became near- 
ly knee-deep. Our sufferings now be- 
came intense. Some of us began to feel 


) / 
? the effect of the rarity of the atmosphere,  ¢ cold, Wwe sat down ona wild promontory 
‘ oecasioned by the great elevation to § to enjoy the situation. Avalanches fell 
> which we had arrived. Circulation had 2 continually from the glacier and the 
5 deserted my feet, and, aided by the na- ) eighboring mountains; some thunder- 
¢ ture of the air, the blood rushed to my § 8 loudly near us, and others rumbling 
0 head. My face became purple, | was Q and echoing far away. 
deaf, my sight in a great measure failed ‘ We had still a considerabie journey 
me, and I plodded on mechanically, ~¢ before us. The descent, however, did 
scarcely knowing or caring whither | not occupy much time. When we reach- 
went. As we descended on the other 2? ed the valley, we walked for two hours 
side, these sensations disappeared with 5 through the very beautiful Gasternthal, 
‘ all of us about the same place. At tie ‘ until the gorge suddenly opened into the 
? summit, the hail fell with some violence $ _ plain in which stands the cheerful little 
¢ for a while, and it rained the whole way village of Kaudersteg, where we shortly 
¢ down. Such is the general character ) arrived, cold, wet, hungry, and way- 
$ of the “land of mist and snow.” After ¢ worn.”—Chambers’ Journal. 
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traversing nine miles of it, we came upon 
the uncovered glacier. It was still a 
gently-sloping plane ; but now it inclin- 
ed towards the valley opposite to that 
by which we had first ascended. Thus 
the form of the whole glacier resembles 
a saddle bestriding a gorge of the Blumlis. 

As, however, the inclination was not 
so great, so neither were the cracks so 
large, but they were more treacherous, 
in consequence of being sometimes par- 
tially covered with snow; and in one or 
two instances we felt the edges yielding 
as we crossed them, where we had sup- 
posed we were on firm ice. We were 
obliged, therefore, to feel our way at 
every step with our alpenstocks, and by 
this means escaped all danger. We soon 
left this part of the glacier, and trod by 
its side the firm ledge of rocks which shut 
it in. After walking for half an hour, 
we came in full view of that part of it 
which empties itself into the valley. No- 
thing can compare with its beauty. 
Other glaciers fall infinitely short of it ; 
and from the moment we beheld i!, we 
no longer regretted the labo: which 
brought us to it. | have seen nothing to 
equal it in the Mer de Glace at Chamou- 
ny, in the glaciers of Grundelwald, in 
the great glacier of the Rhone, or in those 
that lie in the neighborhood of the Orte- 
ler Spitz. Masses of ice ‘* mast-high,” 
not, however, “as green as emerald,” 
but of as rich an azure as ultramarine 
could paint them, formed the steep bul- 
wark closing up the valley into which 
we were to descend. Here the glacier 
rose in crags and obelisks, in pinnacles 
and towers, broken and hurled into every 
form like a colossal mass of crystaliza- 
tion. 

Being now free from the extreme 
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Montevideo and Buenos Ayres, 


Asan attempt is now In progress to 
navigate the River Parana, and to make 
acommercial settlement at Corrientes, 
we are induced to publish the subjoined 
narrative of a passage up the river with 
a description of its shores. 

“On the 4th of February we left Mon- 
tevideo for Corrientes. ‘The next day 
we passed Buenos Ayres; a very fine 
town, | should think from what could be 
seen of it. I counted no less, 1 think, 
than seven handsome church towers ; 
and the houses, and general appearance 
of the country, showed that it well de- 
served its name. 

On the 7th we passed Martin Garcia, 
and entered the Parana. ‘The entrance 
is very narrow, water deep, current run- 
ning down strong, and tue banks low, 
marshy, and very luxuriant. This was 
the general appearance of the river up 
to Obligado, where the batteries were 
knocked on the head in November last, 
in spite of the heroic resistance of the 
Argentines (as the Buenos Ayrean news- 
papers say), against the combined naval 
power of England and France. 

We arrived at Obligado on the 8th, 
and on the 11th reached the Basada of 
Santa Fe. The appearance of the banks 
of the river and the country in general 
improve very much indeed, after leaving 
Obligado. When I say the banks, | 
mean only the left bank, going up, be- 
cause the river here widens so much and 
becomes siudded with so many islands 
that it is impossible to see both sides at 
once. On the one hand you have fine 
bold heights, covered in some places, a 
short way inland, with luxuriant trees 
and flowers of every description; and on 
the other a low, marshy, luxuriant, little 
island, with trees so thick on it that you 
cannot see above a few fect inland. 
Thousands of birds, of various kinds, 
with a few country tigers, are seen in 
these islands. In going up the Basada 
you pass the enemy’s batteries; when 
we went by he had only a battery of four 
guns (18 pounders | think) at the Bocca 
de Tonelero, with which he peppered us 
for half an hour, when we got out of 
range. 

The next day we passed the small 
town of Rosario and the heights of San 
Lorenzo, where a large body of cavalry 
came down and fired at us with musket- 
ry-—the passage of the river being so 
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narrow here that you pass within mus- 
ket shot. We allowed them to come 
down, and then dispersed them with a 
few shell and congreve rockets, the lat- 
ter knocking them over wholesale. Just 
before you «rrive at the Basada, you pass 
the most beautiful spot in the whole riv- 
er, (as far us Corrientes,) called the Ten- 
tagurda: the name, literally translated, 
I believe, means the “fat rich point.” | 
ought here to mention that the passage 
of the river from San Lorenzo leads you 
over by degrees to the right hand bank, 
(going up,) which bank you keep up to 
Corrientes. ‘The Tentagarda is there- 
fore on the right bank, and a most rich, 
luxuriant spot it is,—very high bold cliffs 
lupning out to an abrupt point, forming 
in its way out a ridge of hills covered 
literally with the most luxuriant dark 
green woods, while down the sides the 
bright colors of the beautiful wild flow- 
ers really presented a most enchanting 
contrast. ‘This is but a poor description 
of this lovely spot; to feel all its mag- 
nificent natural beauties, you must be 
passing up the river some fine morning 
shortly afier sunrise, or coming down at 
sunset, both of which have fallen to my 
happy lot. At the Basada you can just 
see the town of Santa ke over the hills. 
The scenery is very pretty indeed, very 
rich, and as usual, most luxuriant. We 
saw un immense flight of locusts about 
here: at first sight in the distance we 
took it for the smoke of some great fire, 
or of a steamer; the cloud was very 
thick, and stretched away for at least 
three miles. You have no idea of the 
myriads upon myriads of them. As we 
neared the cloud, we found an under 
flight of them only a few feet off the bank 
of the river, which was low here; these 
rose and joined the others, and really I 
could never have conceived that such an 
immense number existed. ‘The sky was 
perfectly darkened for more than a mile 
high, a mile broad, and at least four miles 
in length. This is not the slightest ex- 
aggeration, | assure you; it was the 
opinion of all on board; indeed, some 
said seven miles long, but I have taken 


the smallest length for fear of going out 
of bounds. 


Nothing of any note occurred on our 
passage further. ‘The scenery in some 
places was really grand—cliffs of about 
one hundred feet high, covered as usual 
with the most luxuriant woods and flow- 
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ers. We did not see a soul, save three 
Guachos and a woman on_ horseback, 
(riding in the male fashion, which is the 
custom in this country for the women of 
the lower classes,) all the way from San 
Lorenzo to the village of Goya, where 
we arrived on the 17th of February. 
Here we saw a wretched village, some 
black people and some Guachos. The 
enemy’s troops being in the neighbor- 
hood, we could not land. Before coming 
to Goya we saw several times immense 
troops of wild horses coming down to 
the edge of the cliffs to have a look at 
us, toiling and puffing away against a 
current of five miles an hour. We saw 
also thousands of wild fowl: the river 
abounds in wild fowl and fish; the Jand 
abounds in game of every description, 
from an ostrich to a cock-sparrow, or 
from a tiger to a water rat. 

On the 19th we were hard and fast on 

sand-bank, a little below the small 
town of Bella Vista, in the Correntino 
territory, and about eighty miles by 
water from Corrientes. We remained 
stuck in the mud here for three whole 
days and nights, and at last, happy hour! 
off the old ship came of her own accord, 
as if she despised all our puerile endeav- 
urs to move her, and intended to show 
us that she only moved when she 
pleased. 

On the evening of the 24th we anchor- 
ed off a beautiful spot just at sunset. The 
fine, dark, bold cliffs, with the wild, un- 
cultivated woods and flowers growing 
down over them to the water’s edge, 
strongly reminded me of Mount Edge- 
cumbe. 

The next day we arrived off Corrien- 
tes, which, from what we could see of it, 
seemed a pretty little place. The inhab- 
itants turned out In great numbers to see 
us come in, andl hope they were grati- 
fied. The women came off to see the 
ship in great numbers after the second 
evening, and we showed them great at- 
tention, which pleased them much ; sO 
much so that every evening afterwards 
we were crowded with the ladies of Cor- 
rientes. We then used to take them on 
shore and go the rounds of their houses. 
They were very kind and hospitable to 
us. ‘They were not pretty as a whole, 
though their figures are very good. 
They wear no stays. Robertson, in his 
work on Paraguay, speaks very highly 
of the beauty of the ladies of Corrientes ; 
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but certainly | was greatly disappointed, 
and so was every one else. As to the 
town, | was very much disappointed in 
that also. If you can imagine some doz- 
en streets of mud houses, with here and 
there a brick dwelling—some [few streets 
of brick houses—three or four large stone 
buildings, with only the ground floor, 
(all the houses are the same;) a large 
square with a cathedral in it, with the 
body of the church on one side and the 
tower on the other, (an odd way, by the 
bye, of building a cathedral,) a large 
stone building, the prison, on the third 
side, and afew mud huts enclosed ina 
cut-throat looking, long dead wall, taking 
up the fourth—a few houses scattered 
just outside the town as a suburb, a num- 
ber of beautiful trees on the right ; roads 
that would break M’Adam’s heart to iook 
at, composed of sand, and huge wheel 
ruts rising in some places very suddenly, 
and in others equalling the Falls of Ni- 
agara, for the abruptness with which they 
dep: irt from the level line—three or four 
glass lamps to each street, each lamp 
containing a solitary tallow candle—and 
a number of uncomfortable looking green 
fields in the midst of the town ;—imagine 
all these things, and you have Corrien- 
tes to a nicety 

{ walked one day some seven miles 
out in the country; it was very flat and 
unprofitable—no scenery whatever. One 
thing | noticed: the women of the huts, 
and the men too, were far superior in 
personal beauty to the richer classes. [| 
have since been told that it is the same 
here ; the poorer people, men and women 
being far better loo king than the richer 
community. This is all | can say of 
Corrientes. The manners of the people 
are very free; it is the same at Monte- 
video and at Buenos Ayres. 

I have been told one thing, relative to 
the river, | have not yet mentioned. 
from the immense quantity of sarsapa- 
rilla which grows on the banks, the wa- 
ters below the Basada have become 
strongly impregnated, so much so that 
invalids in time of peace come up to 
drink the waters for the benefit of their 
health. This, | think, isa curious fact. 

During our stay at Corrientes (of five 
days) several of the convoy arrived, but 
others yet remained some hundred miles 
down the river. I should imagine that 
this merchantile speculation willturn out 
a failure.— Britannia. 
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(For the American Penny Mugazine.} 


The Returning Traveller. 


A scene of love and joy and, smiles 
Awaits me now—I turn to Thee, 
Knowing, O God, that only Thou 
Canst make it truly blest to me. 


So oft ungrateful, prone to lose 
Sight of the Giver in the boon; 
Tiv aid, O God, do not refuse 
Till gratitude’s sweet work is done. 


Let every breath of healthful air 
Whisper Thy name, and move my love ; 
And every moment send a prayer 
Up to my Father’s house above. 


May every songster of the field 
Incite my soul to loftier praise ; 
My heart a contrite offermg yield, 
Rich as the breath the meadows raise. 





Friendship. 


How little true friendship there is in 
this world! We are sometimes tempted 
to believe that that spirit which produces 
so much striving, wrangling, and even in- 
justice, for the accomplishment of a sel- 
fish will, has crushed and trodden in the 
dust the more meek and worthy spirit 
of humanity: nay, I could almost have 
said annihilated it. There is in all things 
a natural tendency to an equilibrium: 
because ‘order is heaven’s first law ;” 
and proper equilibrium produces, or rath- 
er is, that order. Notwithstanding this 
natural tendency, there isa second ten- 
dency, in sentiment, which, through the 
moral degradation of man, has acquired 
a power in many minds, at least, to the 
complete suppression of the former. It 
is the unrestrained spirit which leads to 
extremes ; a spirit which knows nothin 
but fanaticism, or apathy ; blind idolatry, 
or hate. 

As the mind begins to be developed 
from the path of infaney, and to take 
upon itself the responsible powers of rea- 
son and judgment, this spirit seems to 
grow up with it as though it was an inte- 
gral part. It is fostered, and urged to- 
wards maturity, in early parental love. 
In infancy, love is the governing power ; 
it is @ passion, not sentiment, inasmuch 
as it receives no guidance from rea- 
son, but on the contrary, seems the pure, 
simple, unrestrained outgushing of a na- 
tural, innate feeling of the soul. 

That passion is first directed to the pa- 
rent, then, in other directions as allure- 
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ments induce. ‘Though a free and unre- 
strained passion, it is nevertheless com- 
paratively pure and innocent; because 
the mind is not yet fitted for responsible 
action. As it expands into conscious 
existence, or the realization of the powers 
of reason and responsibility, if it has been 
so trained and governed that it is sub- 
servient and allied to these powers, then 
the mind is fast advancing to its high 
destination. Love becomes the noblest 
sentiment, and good deeds and happiness 
are its offsprings. Iflove rules as a pas- 
sion, it takes a path not marked by wis- 
dom nor justice ; and disappointment and 
crime are its attendants. 

We are formed for social beings ; and 
in proportion as we cultivate and improve 
the sentiment of love, will be the bless- 
ings of that sociability. ‘There isa pu- 
rity and solidity of happiness incorpora- 
ted with love, when under the guidance 
of reason, which the most passionate 
idolatry never enjoys. Friendship is 
love, love uninfluenced by selfishness. 
It melts anger and washes away hate; it 
harmonizes discord and regulates confu- 
sion; it strengthens and incites to action 
the nobler qualities, and engenders there 
in a congenial spirit. It is the spirit, 
which, by its meek and persevering sym- 
pathy, exerts its benign influence over 
the world; imparting a spirit of sacrifice 
to opposing desires, and smoothing the 
turbulence of conflicting opinions. 

Such is friendship,—such its action. 
Have our hearts yielded to its influence ? 

[ Alliance and Vis. 





Attempt To Destroy Lorp Rosse’s 
TELEscoPpE.—An act influenced by the 
wildest fanaticism, has recently been 
committed in the neighborhood of Ar- 
magh, of which the following are the 
particulars :—QOn Friday evening three 
re:pectably dressed individuals applied 
for permission to view the moon through 
Lord Rosse’s telescope. On its being 
granted they ascended the platform, and 
at the moment when the instrument was 
depressed on a level with the horizon, 
one of them advanced to the extreme 
end, and cast a stone, which he must 
have concealed for the purpose, at the 
speculum. It happily did not take ef- 
fect, and in the effort he fell and fractur- 
ed his right leg. They were immediately 
arrested. The one who threw the stone 
cailed the instrument a “ blasphemy.” 
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It seems impossible to look upon pas- 
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toral life without interest, and such an 


“~se 


a . > interest as is creditable to our literary 
ae ‘ taste, if not to our Christian character. 
| The very name of shepherd is associa'- 
Aart. ¢ ed with the most uttractive scenes in ru. 
: ral life, some of the most harmless, easy 
and useful occupations of man, the na- 
ture of animals which are the very em- 
blems of innocence, the writings of the 
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the sweetest composers, and, what is 
more valuable than all, some of the most 
exalted personages and most instructive 
and affecting instructions of the sacred 
volume. 

Our print shows an English Shepherd 
in a natural situation, with those eviden- 
ces of refinement, which would be incon- 
sistent with the habits and circumstances 
of pastoral life in most other countries. 
The shady grove, to which the shepherd 
may retire at noon, when the sultry heat 
of the sun drives his flock to the shelter 
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most distinguished poets, the music. of 
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of the trees, the abundant leisure for the 
mind, which his easy charge allows, the 


retirement from the 


Interruptions of 
crowded cities and the disturbance of 
business, the objects and scenes of nature 
around him, all wre favorable to medita- 


This 


manner of life, however, is not alwavs 


tion, and a pure state of society. 


sufficient to secure virtue or refinement. 
In some countries shepherds are degrad- 
ed and often vicious. 

“In Scotland,” said a friend, “I have 
found great pleasure, during my pedes- 
trian excursions, in conversing with the 
shepherds. ‘They are generally intelli- 
gent for peasantry, of simple and moral 
lives, often with an intimate knowledge 
of the Scriptures. 

*‘ Yet, | doubt the accounts we have from 
some writers, who profess to have seen 
the Latin Poets in familiar use among 
the poor, bare footed boys who watch the 
sheep in that country. It is certainly 


highly probable, that solitary cases oc- 
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A SPANISH SHEPHERD. 


' cur: asthe state of public education may 
) well produce them; but they have never 


) been very common.” 


) shepherds in 


“Of all parts of 
my life,” remarked a Greek friend, ‘I! 
recur with the greatest pleasure to the 
seasons | spent in my youth with the 
the neighborhood of 
Smyrna. From our elevated pastures 
we enjoyed the view of delightful land- 


9 


, scapes, while we spent the nights on the 
‘ grassy ground, without the slightest 


~~ 


danger or inconvenience, in the pure and 
wholesome air, and in a climate genial 


) and unchanging.” 


‘When driven from home by the ene- 


) mies of truth and liberty,” said an Italian 


patriot, “ [took refuge among the shep- 
herds of Corsica, and helped them tend 
their flocks. I love their wild retreats, 
their simple lives and faithful hearts: but 
they are implacable and bloody in re- 
venge, and more barbarous than Ameri- 
can savages.” 

Thus it is, and ever must be. Pasto- 
ral life must receive its tone, in many 
important respects, from the state of re- 
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ligion and knowledge, and the habits 
among which the shepherds are educa- 
ted. Bring them up as Hindoos, and they 
may easily become a race of treacherous 
assassins like the Thugs: give them the 
Bible and Christian institutions, and you 
may expect to find them as in the heath 
pastures of Scotland. Set the Romish 
priests and inquisitors to persecute them, 
and you may find them an ignorant and 
superstitious band, trembling at the 
name of phantoms, while doing desper- 
ate deeds. 

With these limitations in view, we 
may accompany the poets in the pleas- 
ing descriptions they give us, imbibe 
their pure sentiments and participate in 
the refining feelings with which they of- 
ten present us, without receiving false 
impressions concerning the condition 
and character of different branches of 
our brethren of the human race, or res- 
pecting the causes best adapted to se- 
cure their happiness or improvement. 
We may join with the most enthusiastic 
admirers of those scenes of nature, as 
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they are often called, which are the 


abodes of the shepherds: those works of 


God which offer to them so many sub- 
jects for admiration and praise. Wemay 
unite with Thompson, in admiring in 
Spring, the music of the woods when, 


«© Mix’d in wild concert with the warbling 
brooks, 
« Increas’d, by distant bleatings of the hills.” 


We may lament with him when he says: 


“But now those white, unblemished man- 
ners, whence 

“ The fabling poets took their golden age, 

‘‘ Are found no more amid these iron times.” 


We may go with him 


‘‘To the mountain’s brow, 

‘‘ Where sits the shepherd on the grassy turf, 

‘ Inhaling, healthful, the descending sun. 

‘< Around him feeds his many bleating flocks, 

«< Of various cadence ; and his sportive lambs, 

«This way and that convolv’d, in friskful 
clee, 

« Their frolics play. 
race 

“Tnvites them forth; when swift, the si 
giv’n, 

“They start away, and sweep the mossy 
mound 

‘‘That runs around the hill: the ramparts 


And now the sprightly 


onal 


once 
«<Of iron war, in ancient barbarous times’”’ 


We may allow that pleasing poet to 
conduct us to where, in summer, 


‘Home trom his morning task the swain 
retreats, 
‘His flock before him stepping to the fold ;” 


or from the brook, after the washi go, 


“ At last, of snowy white, the gather’d flocks 

“ Are in the wattled pen innumerous press’d, 

‘‘Head above head; and, rang’d in lusty 
rows, 

“The shepherds sit, and whet the sounding 
shears.” 


How different an aspect the preceding 
savage figure throws over pastoral life in 
Spain, from that which the poets are 
fond of giving it in all countries, ancient 
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and modern! From personal observa- 
tion we can assure our readers, that the 
condition of Shepherds in Italy is so de- 
graded that any American would be 
shocked at the sight of them. Even in 
the immediate vicinity of Rome, in full 
view of some of its most splendid edi- 
fices, and under the shadow of the noble 
aqueducts, which still extend their long 
and solemn ranges of arches, to strike 
the traveller with grand ideas of the an- 
cient Romans, poor degraded shepherds 
repose at night, and startle the wanderer 
by day, in a costume of rough sheep 
skins, formed and arranged with far less 
taste and neatness than the buffalo robes 
and deer skins of our North American 
Indians. 

Some of our readers may be inclined 
to doubt the picture we give of the shep- 
herds of Southern Europe. ‘The London 
Penny Magazine gives a more favorable 
account of those of Spain. But we may 
refer to the brief description of the pea- 
santr'y of that country given in our first 
volume, (p. 230), in the Spanish language, 
which we will hereafter translate. It is 
from the pen of one of their own coun- 
trymen, and it is entitled to full credit. 

It is remaikable that the Shepherds of 
Spain are among the most savage in 
their appearance and costume, although 
the revival of pastoral poetry in modern 
times may be referred to a poet of their 
country. The beautiful poem of the 
“Gentle Shepherd,” has certainly served 
as the mode! of several of the most cele- 
brated dramatic pastoral poems, in more 
than one of the languages of Modern Eu- 
rope ; and an examination of it, by any 
reader of the Spanish, will detect striking 
points of resemblance with these, and 
also with the Eclogues of Virgil, which 
were among his models. 

We intend in future to give our read- 
ers specimens of this pleasing class of 
poems from several different languages, 
as we have some of the best sources at 
hand. 
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unless at a very slow rate. 
) perfect non-conductor could be found, 
) and ice enveloped in it, without leaving 
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Ice-Houses, 


Ice in summer is a luxury, which is 
more highly enjoyed the more it is used. 
It is very serviceable in preserving food 
from the injurious effects of a hot cli- 
mate, and is too often sought for in vain 
by physicians, as a palliation in local in- 
A little knowledge about 


the proper construction of Ice-houses, 


flammations. 


with a little care and a trifling expense, 
might provide many of our readers with 
an abundant supply of this agreeable and 
useful article for the next warm season. 
Ice-houses are made of various mate- 
rials, forms and sizes, and have been 
erected in very different situations: but 
the great principle in all should be the 
same: to have the walls, floor and roof 
made of some substance through which 
heat can pass but slowly, and so tight 
that ne air can get inorout. Many sub- 
stances there are which possess the for- 
mer property : as wool, feathers, hair, 
charcoal, ashes, the saw-dust shav- 
ings of diy wood. Air is one of the 
slowest conductors of heat, and, indeed, 
has been by some believed to be a per- 
fect non-conductor. ‘This term signifies, 
that heat cannot pass at all from one par- 
ticle of it to another. Air, however, of- 
ten communicates heat from one object 


’ to another: but it is effected by moving 


itself and carrying it, not by letting heat 
through it as it goes through a bar of 
iron. While air is kept motionless it is 
found to be a very bad conductor. It 
may therefore be imprisoned, in small 


- bodies, in a mass of saw-dust or feathers, 


and heat cannot pass through the mass, 
Now ifa 


any aperture, the ice would remain 
unmelted even in a hot place. 

A Refrigerator is a small ice-house, 
and constructed chiefly with an eye to 
the same principle. 

In our Eastern and Northern States, 


so far as we have made observations, ice- 
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houses are made by digging a square 
hole in the ground, from six to ten or 
more feet square, to the depth of five feet 
or more, and building a tight room of 
rough boards, with a door, made to shut 
as closely as possible, and provided with 
a lock. ‘The earth is commonly filled 
in round the sides, and the roof is cov- 
ered with a straw thatch. Sometimes 
the ice-house is made in the cellar of a 
house or barn; the coolness of which is 
favorable to the preservation of its con- 
tents. In many cases the ice-house is 
thickly and closely lined with straw, 
either within or without, and a close lin- 
ing of boards is sometimes added, making 
double walls, with the intervening space 
filled with straw. Some ice-houses have 
saw-dust or pounded charcoal rammed 
in between the boards; and this is the 
best way. 





*“ Never Give Up.” 


The Providence Sentinel, in an article 
against despair on account of the loss of 
property, well says that humanity ought 
to be more than equa] to a struggle with 
the little reverses in pecuniary affairs, 
which fall to the lot of almost every one 
who enters upon the stage of life, with a 
spark of honorable ambition in his breast. 
We ought never to fling away our hopes 
at the frown of the fickle goddess. We 
ought never tremble with fear, or sink 
back in despair, because clouds hover 
about us and make our pathway look 
momentarily dreary. ‘There’s a bright 
side to everything; and on this bright 
side we may better fix our eyes, and 
press forward in hope. 

Let the man who has lost his all, but 
has vet left his soul, his intellect and his 
hands, take courage and push onward. 
Let him shun the rocks which were fatal 
to his former efforts, and with the expe- 
rience of years—a better knowledge of 
the world—and the gladsomeness of a 
cheerful heart, encouraged by the smiles 
and unmindful of the frowns of those 
about him, begin anew to hew himself 
out a home. He will triumph in his 
soul, though he may never get back the 
wealth he has lost. He will be happy, if 


he will take courage and persevere. 
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Wormteszttma. 
Concluded from page 667. 


But while Cortes and his followers were 
zealously laboring 10 supply this fatal 
omission, the horn of Guatemozin—a signal 
already Avended by the bravest Spa iniards 
—was heard to sound from the summit of 
a neighboring temple. In a few | 
the tumult of battle was heard rolling 
fearfully back through the deserted streets ; 
and ‘as van of the Spanish army, 0 
whelmed by an innumerable force of 
tecs, appeared in full and disorderly re- 
treat. Cortes charged the enemy without 
hesitation, and fought despe ‘rately lo cover 
the passage of the fuciti ives through the ca- 
nal. But all his exertions could not pre- 
vent great confusion and considerable loss. 
He was himself in the most imminent dan- 
ger; he received several wounds; and he 
would have been actually carried off pris- 
oner by the Aztecs, but for the devoted ex- 
ertions of his men, several of whom, both 
Spaniards and Tlascalans, perished in his 
defence. At length, however, the passage 
was completed; order was restor d; and 
the army—its rear still protected by the 
General at the head of his cavalry—re- 
treated steadily to Xolec. Alvarado and 
Sandoval, who had entered the city with 
more caution, were likewise desperately 
attacked by the Aztecs, and had considera- 
ble difficulty in effecting their retreat. The 
whole loss of the Spaniards must have 


minutes 


Vette 


Az- 


amounted to nearly a hundred men, of 
Whom sixty-two were taken alive by the 
enemy. 

The defenders of the city were filled 


with enthusiasm ; and their Priests openly 
announced the solemn promise of the Gods 
of Anahuac, that, within eight days more, 
the sacrilegious i invaders should be utter ly 
destroyed. ‘This prediction, combined with 
the failure of the late assault, had so great 
an effect upon the Indian auxiliaries, that 
they all—except a few of the most distin- 
guished ‘T'lascalan chieftains—deserted the 
Spanish camp—some withdrawing to a 
short distance, and others setting off for 
their respective homes. The Spaniards 
themselves were overwhelmed with grief 
and despair at the sight of the hurman sacri- 
fices which took place upon the summits 
of the Mexican temples; where, for seve- 
ral successive days, most of the unfortunate 
prisoners were massacred in cold blood by 
their captors. But Cortes shutting himself 
up in his quarters, waited patiently until 
the last faint gleam of Aztec prosperity 
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disappeared, The eight fata] days passed 
by ; and stil the besiegers comm inded the 
lake with their ships, ond maintained their 
posits at Xoloc, Vacuba, and Tepejac. 


Ay | 
he 


Aziees loxt at | eoufh le rice when con- 


vineed of the pal pi abl e falseliood of their 
oracies. ‘The auxiliaries returned in great 
numbers to their posts. and were we leom- 


ed by Cortes. 

Shortly after the return ¢ 
the camp, the whole army ad- 
vanced from Aoloe and Tacuba, and es- 
tablished themselves in the suburbs of the 
capital. A large body of Indian pioneers 
then proeeeded—Cortes setting them the 
example with his own hands—to level the 
streets and houses with the ground, and to 
fill up the canals with the rubbish. In the 
meantime the Spaniards, with the choicest 
Indian warriors, occupied the best positions 
for the protection A the workmen, who 
were, of course. t X }) se d to atti ick. 
The sallies of the de airing Azices, though 
frequent and formidable, were constantly 
repulsed; but they inflicted conside rable 
loss upon the imperfeetly armed allies by 
a constant discharge of stones and arrows. 
In this manner, day after day, and week 
afier weels, the besiegers continued to work 
their way through the perishing city, until 
ithe summer was far advaneed> The pal- 

ace of Guatemozin himself was destroyed ; 
the principal Temple was stormed and 
burned to the ground by Alvarardo; and 
al length the } Spaniards established them- 
selves in the great square or market place 
of ‘Tiatcloleo, which had witnessed the 
overthrow on the day of the general as- 
sault. Seven- eighths of the whole magnifi- 
cent capital were a black and desolate 
waste ; and the surviving citizens were now 
crowded in the narrow and ruinous streets 
which had formed its north-eastern quarter. 

In the meantime, famine and pestilence 
bad fearfully aided the Spanish sword i 
thinning the ranks of the besieged. We 
cannot follow Mr Prescott through his mi- 
nute but painful description of their mise- 
rable sufferings. It is enough that the 
sight filled the Spaniards, stern and exas- 
perated as they were, with horror and com- 
passion. Tezms of peace and_ security 
were offered to Guatemozin. But the Az- 
tec Emperor was obdurate; and his fol- 
lowers, if unequal to their enemy in the 
shock of battle, possessed all the invincible 
passive heroism which distinguishes the 
aboriginal warriors of America. Exhaust- 
ed asthey were by toil and suffering, they 
continued to defy and harass the besiegers ; 
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and constantly boasted of the ample revenge 
which they would inflict, when their pro- 
bation should at length be complete, and 
the outraged Gods of Arahuac should de- 
scend, to exterminate their impious enemies 
and their apostate worshippers. It is im- 
possible to read the description of their pa- 
triotic infatuation, without calling to mind 
that strange conjecture of certain Ethnolo- 
gists, which ascribes tothe North Ameri- 
can tribes a Hebrew origin. No two pas- 
sages of history were ever more precisely 
similar, in all their moral characteristics, 
than the siege of Jerusalem by ‘Titus, and 
that of Mexico by Cortes. 

The last scene of the war was now at 
hand. ‘The surviving Aztecs had been at 
length brought to bay within limits so nar- 
row, that the besiegers could venture to 
carry them by storm; and on the 14th of 
August, Cortes after long delay and repeat- 
ed efforts to procure a surrender, gave or- 
ders for a general assault. The battle, or 
rather the massacre, lasted nearly two 
days, and would probably have been main- 
tained until the besieged had perished to a 
man, had not an unexpected accident 
brought it to a sudden conclusion. Among 
the crew of a Mexican canoe, which was 
captured by a Spanish brigantine while at- 
tempting to reach the shore, wasa youthful 
warrior, Whom the captors immediately 
recognised as Guatemozin himself. The 
fatal news became generally kuown to both 
parties upon the second evening of the as- 
sault; and when the besiegers drew off 
their forces, it was clear that all resistance 
was at an end. 

Upon the morning of the 16th of August, 
1521, the Aztecs signified their submission. 
Cortes withdrew his forces from the dreary 
and pestilential ruins to Cojohuacan ; and 
the remnant of the Aztecs were allowed to 
retire to their neighboring towns, by the 
northern and western causeways. They 
were not more than thirty or forty thou- 
sand in number; at least one hundred and 
twenty thousand souls having, by the most 
moderate computation, perished in the 
In three days the last of the forlorn 
exiles had disappeared ; and all that re- 
mained of the imperial ‘Tenochtitlan was a 
bare and desert island, encumbered with 
ruins, strewed with carcasses, and scathed 
with fire. Such was the final extinction of 
Mexican grandeur and independence.” 





Let your discourse with others on matter 
of business be short. 
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More of the Glories of War. 


In the French paper, La Patrie. there is 
an indignani denunciation of the atrocities 
carried on in Africa, in the name of glory. 
A late conquest is thus minutely described : 

“From the expedition against Collo, 
from the 5th of Aprilto the 15th of May, 
1843, we have deduced the following ad- 
vantages: Nine or ten tribes who were not 
openly hostile, and who only refused to pay 
a contribution, are ‘said to be subdued.’ 
Contributions to the amount of 22,500f. 
received. Losses: 4 officers kiiled, 11 
wounded ; 47 subalterns and privates kill- 
ed; 210 wounded. One lieutenant and 
nine soldiers roasted alive by the Kabyles, 
and from 300 to 500 sick in consequence 
of fatigue ; 83,000f. extraordinary expen- 
ses ; from 2.000 to 3,000 feet of full grown 
olive trees have been cutdown: more than 
50 villages burnt.”’ 

This 1s the true brief style of glory. In- 
deed, its whole philosophy may, nine times 
out of ten, be summed up ina few syllables. 
Its vocabulary is very limited. Robbery, 
bloodshed, fire, anguish, violation, murder. 
These six words contain the meaning of 
hundreds of folios written on war. ‘The 
Christian and the philosopher take the term 
glory, and reduce it into these elements. 
How beautiful is this contest in the eyes 
of Young France! Whata savoury smell 
in the nostrils of war, the roasting bodies 
of one lieutenant and nine soldiers—roasted 
with laurel sauce! What true glory to 
die upon a spit! For the heroic cutting 
down of the slow growing olive, that is in 
the true spirit of French valor.—[Doug- 
lass Jerrold. 





Keep Goop Company.—There is a cer- 
tain magic or charm in good company, for 
it will assimilate and make you like to 
them by much conversation with them. lf 
they be good company, it is a great means 
to make you good, or confirm you in good- 
ness; but if they be bad, it is twenty to 
one but they will corrupt or infect you.— 
Men or women thatare greedy of acquaint. 
ance or hasty in it, are often snared in ill 
company before they are aware, and en- 
tangled so that they cannot easily get loose 
from it after, when they would. 





The coin that is most current among 
mankind is flattery. 
PovertTy.—Start not at the labor doom 


of honest poverty ; it made Franklin a phi- 
losopher, and Hogarth a painter. 
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Wonderful Effects of Yiemory. 


Yesterday forenoon we were present 
at a select conversazione, at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Franklin, surgeon, Long 
Millgate, which was held for the purpose 
of testing the accuracy of certain state- 
ments made respecting a stranger who 
has recently arrived inthis town. This 
gentleman to whom we refer is Rabbi 
Professor Dannemarck, of Hungary, who 
claims the possession of certain extraor- 
dinary powers of memory and sight, as 
well as the gift of divination. There 
were four persons present at the conver- 
sazione, besides the professor, and three 
of them understood the Hebrew lan- 
guage, which is that in which the stran- 
ger performs his wonders. The professor, 
who appears in his native costume, 
seems to be about 45 years of age, and 
has a remarkably quick, penetrating eye, 
to which circumstance some people at- 
tribute some o. the uncommon faculties 
with which he is endowed. How this 
may be we know not, and to us at pre- 
sent it is immaterial. 

We will now proceed to detail a few 
of the performances of the professor at 
the conversazione. He was showna pri- 
vate letter, which it was impossible he 
could have seen before, and on merely 
glancing at the first page, stated that it 
contained 34 lines. ‘The lines were care- 
fully counted by the gentlemen present, 
and it was found that the number men- 
tioned by the professor was precisely 
the number which the page contained. 
Another letter was shown him, when the 
same process was gone through, and with 
the same result. A Hebrew volume, not 
the professor’s, but Mr. Franklin’s, was 
then produced. ‘The book was opened 
by one of the party. and the number of 
the page given to the professor. The 
book was then opened at another place, 
at an interval probably of 100 leaves from 
the part first opened. The number of 
the page at the second opening the pro- 
fessor was not informed of, nor could he 
see what it was. One of the gentlemen 
present then put his forefinger upon a 
point in one of the pages at the first 
opening, and the professor stated that 
he should name the word immediately 
under the finger at the corresponding 
point in one of the pages at the second 
opening. In this he completely suc- 
ceeded. 

A Hebrew and English lexicon, belong- 
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ing to Mr. Franklin, and which Professor 
Dannemarck could not have seen before, 
was then handed him. The book was 
opened at pages 230 and 231 by one of 
the party, in such a way that the proles- 
sor could not see what were their con- 
tents. ‘Three different points were cho- 
sen by the gentlemen present, one at the 
top of 230, one at the bottom of the same 
page, and one on the fifth line of page 
231, and the professor undertook to say 
what were the words which would be 
found at these several points. In this he 
again completely succeeded. He then 
took the same book, which was partly 
opened in such a manner by one of the 
gentlemen, that there was no possibility 
of the professor’s seeing what was the 
number of the page at the opening. The 
gentleman then thrust his finger in at 
the opening, and the professor named the 
two words at the extremity of the organ. 
This he repeated. One of the party put 
his finger upon the binding, outside the 
book, and the professor stated that he 
could name two words opposite to the 
finger in a portion of the book, which 
was partly opened, but the contents of 
which, as far as those present could 
judge, it was impossible the professor 
could have seen. ‘The point in the book 
referred to was examined, and it was 
found that the words there, were those 
which had been named by the professor. 


A Hebrew and Latin Concordance to 
the Bible was next introduced. One of 
the party fixed upon a page, with the 
number of which the professor was made 
acquainted, although he could not see 
the page itself; he then put his finger 
upon the outside of the book, the profes- 
sor engaging to name the word immedi- 
ately opposite to it in the page at which 
the volume was opened. In this he was 
entirely successful. A piece of paper 
was put into a book at the place at which 
it was opened by one of the party, and 
which was unknown to the professor, 
and the latter mentioned some of the 
words that were found under the paper. 
A penknife was introduced in a similar 
manner and with the same results. A 
Dutch edition of the Family Prayer Book 
which we were informed he never could 
have seen before, was next brought for- 
ward. ‘The volume was half opened, one 
of the party thrust his hand into the 
opening, the contents of which could not 
be seen by the professor, and yet he 
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named words on both pages opposite to 
the hand. A number of experiments of 
a similar character were gone through, 
but we have not space for further details. 

The professor says he cannot account 
for the possession of the faculties, the 
nature of which we have endeavored to 
explain, in any other way than that he 
has received them as an extraordinary 
gift. He exacts great reverence and res- 
pect from all around him, and considers 
himself the living wonder of the age. He 
has received the applause of several 
sovereigns, and wears a splendid ring 
which was presented to him by the late 
pope. Amongst his testimonials and pa- 
pers appear the names of several distin- 
guished statesmen and others on the 
continent. We should have mentioned 
that the professor insists upon all parties 
standing in his presence.—.Manchester, 
(Eng.) Courier. 





AGRICULTURAL. 
KEEPING PUMPKINS. 
Pumpkins for stock, are best kept ina dry 
loft with the flooring quite open, so as to al- 
low air to circulate as freely as possible be- 
tween them. Were it not that they take so 
much room, we should prefer storing them in 
a single tier; but usually, for want of this, 
when a large crop is to be secured, they must 
be piled upon each other. In this case, we 
would recommend their not being placed 
more than three or four feet deep. If piled 
together in two large heaps, they gather 
moisture and rot rapidly. When frozen they 
may be preserved a long time; buc they 
should be cooked before giving them to stock, 
otherwise they may do them great injury. 
On the whole we prefer feeding our pump- 
kins as fast as possible after ripening, and be- 
fore the cold weather sets in. They are of a 
cold watery nature, and unless cooked, we 
doubt whether they are near as beneficial to 
animals in frosty weather, as they are in 
milder, or indeed any kind of fruit, though 
stock of good breed usually do well upon 
them.—Sel. 
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Improved Yoke ror Oxen.—This yoke is 
constructed with sliding blocks attached to 
the under side of the beam of the yoke, near 
each end, and eack sliding block is attached 
to the beam by bolts which pass through 
mortises, so that the blocks may be made to 
slide occasionally to the right or to the left. 
To these blocks are attached the bows, the 
position of which is adjusted by guage 
screws ; and by the sliding of the blocks, the 
distance of the oxen from each other may be 
regulated. The middle of the yoke is fur- 
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nished with a draught staple or eye bolt, 
which is moveable and regulated by a hand 
screw at the top, whereby the pitch of the 
draught is regulated. Invented by David 


Chappell, and entered at the patent office, 
Sept. 3d.—Sel. 





SHEEP SHEDS. 


We have repeatedly urged upon our read- 
ers the propriety of erecting sheds for the 
winter keep of their sheep, as well upon the 
score of humanity as upon that of economy. 
We have been long since convinced that ani- 
mais can be subsisted upon much less food 
when protected by cover from the cold and 
inclemency of the winter, by warm quarters, 
than when exposed in the open air. Casting 
theory aside, two recent experiments made in 
England, demonstrate the truth of our posi- 
tion so clearly, as not to leave a loop to hang 
a doubt upon. 

The first is an experiment made by Wal- 
banke Childers, ksq., member of parliament. 
He had forty sheep of eyual size and weight 
selected: twenty were fed in the open field, 
the other twenty in a rough shed, yet the lat- 
ter, although they received one fourth less 
food than the former, showed an increase of 
twenty stone more in the short space of four 
months. 

The second experiment. was made by 
Lord Ducie ; one hundred sheep kept in the 
open fields consumed twenty-four pounds of 
Swedish turnips daily, each, while a second 
hundred, protected by a covered shed, only 
consumed twenty daily, each. 

The reason ot this difference in the quan- 
tity of food consumed is obvious—the excess 


goes to keep up the animal heat, instead of 


of being appropriated to the increase of flesh, 
muscles and fat.— American Farmer. 





Sweet Potators.—Mr Justus Boles of Nor- 
thampion, bas sent us a box of Sweet Caro- 
lina Potatoes, raised by him this season. He 
says ‘“ with ordinary cultivation, three bush- 
els were raised from about 89 hills.” He 
thinks this esteemed vegetable can be suc- 
cessfully cultivated in this region.—Spring- 
field ( Mass.) Republican. 





Inpian Caxes.—Take at night, one quart 
of Indian meal, about half scald it with boil- 
ing water, then cool it with cold water, soas 
not to kill the brewers’ yeast, one tea-spoon- 
ful of which 1s to be stirred in, with a tea- 
spoonful of wheat flour, and a tea-spoontul of 
salt. Sufficient water must be put in to 
make a thick batter, and left to rise till 
morning; then add saleratus enough to 
sweeten the mass. Two or three eggs, beat- 
en and stirred in, isan improvement. Then 
bake on a hot griddle, and you have break- 
fast cakes fit for Queen Victoria.—| £2. 





Be not too hasty to believe fiving reports 
to the injury of another. 
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The Sister’s Wish. 








BY MISS E. H. STOCKTON. 





Language scarce has power to tell 
How I love thee, brother ; 
Dearer than all else below, 
Since we lost our mother. 
Every while | think of thee, 
‘Tears of sweet emotion, 
And the faltering of my voice, 
Show my deep devotion. 


Could a sister’s prayers prevail, 
And her warm caressing, 
Thine should be a charmed life, 
Rich in every blessing ; 
Never more should thrill of pain 
Cause a start of anguish ; 
Or a moment’s weariness 
Make thy spirit languish. 


I would rear for thee a home 
In a clime Elysian, 

Decked with every beauty rare, 
Like a fairy vision : 

Nothing sad should entrance gain, 
But from morn ’ull even 

Joy should rest on folaed wings 
"Neath a smiling heaven. 


Flowers whose leaves should wither not, 
By clear waters growing, 
Pure as infant’s gentle dreams, 
Bright as fancies glowing ; 
Prag trees like guarding love, 
Pleasant shelter making: 
Singing winds from all around 
kK ‘choes sweet awaking : 


These should cluster round thy home 
Brother, dearest brother— 

Ah, that smile! it teils me thou 
Dreamest of another ; 

And that other! mortal eye 
Hath not seen its splendor: 

All of power most grand is there, 
All of love most tender. 


Vanish then my fairy dream ; 
As the blush of morning 
Dies amid the golden glow, 
Earth and skies adorning. 
Brother, this shall be my prayer, 
Other hopes suppressing ; 
Sister cannot ask tur more, 
Than Jeliovah’s blessing.—E. Recorder. 





ENIGMA.—NO. 24. 


[ am composed of 13 letters. 

My 3, 4, 5, 6, 13,7, is a delicious fruit. 
My 13, 9, 5, is a troublesome animal. 
My 11, 2. 8, 3, 4, is used as a fastening. 
My 10, 2, 3, 4, 8, is a pleasure-boat. 
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My 11, 9, 6, 3, 4, 1s a tree. 

My 6, 2, 1, 12, 13, is seldom used by the 
ladies. 

My 3, 12, 2,3, 4, is both a luxury and a con- 
venience. 

My 13, 12, 11, 11, 5, 6, is much used in ma- 
chinery. 

My 3, 2, 8, is a domestic animal. 

My 8, 12, - 3, 4, is useful at night. 

My 8, 12, 12, 8, 4, 9, 3, 4, 5, is a disagree- 
able companion. 

My 11, 2,1, 7, isa very bad trait in any 
person’s character. 


My whole is the name of a distinguished 
General. S. W. B. 


Solution of Enigma No. 23, p. 672.— 
Slate, Piano, Oats, Apple, Coat, Cain, Pin, 
Tin, a Cat.—Constantinople. 
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TS To our Subscribers.—At the earnest 
solicitation of frien and tor reasons which, 
we are persuaded, would be approved by the 
judgment of our subscribers generally, we 
have determined to make certain changes in 
our Magazine, which will not only render 
it much more valuable, but will considera- 
bly increase the expense of publication. An 
increase of price will he necessary: but, as 
the publication will still be the cheapest of 
the kind in the country, and indeed in the 
world, as far as our knowledge extends, we 
confidently count on the continuance and in- 
crease of our patronage. 


In monthly parts at trifling postage. 

To Agenis.—Ilt is believed that no other 
work offers greater encouragements to Agents 
than the American Penny Magazine under 
the new arrangement. 

Volume IJII., To begin January lst, 1846, 
$2 a year in advance. 


Monthly parts in handsome covers, 18 3-4 
cents. 

In muslin or half-binding, $2,50 

An Agent is wanted in every district in the 
United States. 

Six Volumes for $9, or 7 Volumes for 310. 
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THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


With numerous Engravings. 








Sdited by Theodore Dwight. 


Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 4cents a bumber, 
or, to subscribers receiving it by mail, and paying in 
aivance, $2a year. 7 sets for 3 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are 
requested to act as agents. 

Enclose a Two Dollar Bill, without payment of pos- 
tage, and the work will be sent for the year. 

* The information contained tn this work is worth 
more than silver.”—JV. Y. Observer. 

“It should be in every family in the country.”— 
N. Y. Baptist Recorder. 
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